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Send for Circular of our New 6-Roller 
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Entire Belt Drive. Easily Operated. 
%) Positive Differential. Great Strength and Rigidity. 
> Automatic Vibratory Feed. Simple Adjustments. 
theciad 4-Roller Vint Large Capacity. , Perfect Construction. iain " Roller Corn & Feed Mill. 


ADDRESS THE J. B. ALLFREE CO., 76 to 86 Shelby Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BAY STATE IRON WORKS 


—Manufacturers of — 


)___ Engines, Boilers, 


—AND— 


—o HOISTING MACHINES, ‘ 


Y Also the Patent Cross-Head Machine 
[and Acme Cube Pipe Tongs. We @ 
make either Center or Side Crank 
Engines, onsame bed. Make engines @ 
from 5 to 250 Horse-Power. Have “4 
over 8,500 Engines and Boilers and 
» over 1,000 Hoisting Machines in use 
) andall giving good satisfaction. Send 
- for Catalogues and Prices. 
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PATENT CROSS-HEAD MACHINE, IMPROVED DETACHABLE CENTER-CRANK ENGINE. 


Noble & Hall, Box 462, Erie i Pa. 
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OFFICE OF 


CASE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 


COLUMBUS, OEFIO. 


TheCaseRoller Mills, Over14,o00Pairs in Use, 


PLEASE READ OUR DESCRIPTION OF THEM, EVERY STATE- 
MENT OF WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 




















PLEASE READ WHAT MILL OWNERS SAY ABOUT THEM. 


The accompanying cut is a cor- 
rect illustration of our latest im- 


proved Four Roller Mill. For 
fine work, great durability, sim- 


plicity, and general excellence, 
they stand ‘head and shoulders” 
above all others. 


The frame is of iron with a \ 


heavy iron base. 
‘The wood-work in top is of se- 
ect cherry and black walnut, 
carefully shellacked and var- 
nished. 
The handles of adjusting 
screws and levers are finely nickel 


The roll bearings are wide and 
finely babbitted. 

The belt drive is positive—no 
little short belts to slip, 

The door for examining stock 
is a great convenience, 

‘The arrangement for leveling 
rolls, simple and accurate, 

The rolls can be thrown apart 
their entire length by one move 
ment of the lever, and brought 
back again to original position, 
requiring no re-setting or experi 
menting. 


ne) Each machine is provided with 
our Avromaric ViBRATING FEED, 


which requires no attention, and 





The joints are tight and dust- 
less, 


‘i never fails to spread the feed the 
he “7 easy, simple (@ (e entire length of the rolls, 
pte ect 
s@> 
eee 





CHARLOTTE, MICH., AUG. 5, 1890. 
MESSRS. CASE MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, O. 

Gentlemen: The mill is running fine. We are enjoying quite a fine little 
trade. Already have put over twenty tons of flour on the market here 
since we started the 7th of July, and itis giving elegant satisfaction. Every 
one who has seen our ouifit pronounces it A1, and the Case Automatic 
Feed can’t be beat. In fact the Rolls are models of perfection. Weare 
making a close finish and placing our goods alongside of the long system 
mills, carrying off the cake. We are highly pleased with the millwright 
work, and find your Messrs. McKen ie and Shough congenial gentlemen 
to do business with. Very truly yours, PERKINS & MOON. 
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WitiamertteE Valley, Oregon, report yields of spring wheat 
of 18 to 25 bushels to the acre, and of spring wheat of 25 to 
85 bushels to the acre. Yet the absurd “‘official average” 
will proclaim to the world that Oregon yields only 9 to 10 
bushels of wheat to the acre! 





Tux fire-losses in the United States and Canada during 
August footed $9,009,000. The milling and allied industries 
contributed about $825,000 to the total. The August loss in 
1889 was $11,153,850, and in 1888 it was $10,236,000. The 
total loss for the first eight months of 1890 was $71,543,845, 
against $86,460,350 in 1889 and $88,025,320 in 1888. 





GrxEaT reports are being’sent out from Manitoba concern- 
ing the present wheat crop of that province. The boomers 
are reporting a yield of 30 to 40 bushels to the acre, which 
means a crop of 22,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels of fine grain, 
all of the very highest grade. It is to be expected that the 
boomers will continue to repeat those figures, but it is to be 
feared that Manitoba has really met another serious disaster 
in the frost that fell late in August. On Tuesday the fol- 
lowing dispatch was sent from Montreal, Canada, to Messrs. 
John Magor and Sons in New York: ‘‘Millers here have in- 
formation from Manitoba that wheat is badly damaged, 
frosted, wilted and growing instock.” As this report comes 
from men who are directly interested in the Manitoba wheat 
crop, and whose business depends largely upon good Cana- 
dian wheat at low prices, it seems certain that the late frosts 
have seriously hurt the Manitoba wheat crop. If that prow 
ince has a large crop of frosted, wilted, shrunken, shriveled, 
wrinkled, sprouted wheat, the outlook for Canadian millers 
is not cheerful. The boomers may as well tell the truth. 
They will gain nothing in the end by making statements 
that are not in accordance with the facts, and the truth will 
come out sooner or later. If Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota were injured at the same time, the truth will 
be told just as soon as the extent of the damage can be es- 
timated, and Manitoba should fall in line with the truth- 
tellers. Disaster confessed will not drive out nor keep out 
settlers one-tenth as fast or as far as disaster concealed till 
concealment is no longer possible. 





SUPERFICIAL writers on wheat-growing are just now as- 
serting and reasserting that the United States will be com- 
pelled to import wheat grain in the year 1900. This assertion 
took its latest start at the recent convention of the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers, when Editor Rush 
of the London ‘Millers’ Gazette” made use of the prediction. 
Americans should not be too ready to accept as confirmed 
truths all the wild predictions made in Europe concerning 
the United States. We have only to go back four or five 
years to find British writers jubilantly declaring that India’s 
production of wheat would develop so rapidly that Great 
Britain would be “‘absolutely independent of the United 
States” for her wheat supply in 1890. Only three years ago, 
those same British writers discovered ‘‘a remarkable de- 
terioration in American flour,” asserting that it had lost its 
“strength” and was “‘merely respectable offal.” During the 


past six months those same writers have made the appalling 
discovery that American wheat flour is “adulterated” by 
the admixture of corn-meal. All these statements are dis- 
proved, and our credulous Yankee economists, who fake 
matters for the sensational dailies, should occupy the time 
between drinks to learn a few facts connected with Ameri- 
can wheat culture and its capacity for development. There 
are very good reasons for refusing to believe that the United 
States will in 1900 be unable to produce enough wheat for 
home consumption. In the first place, there are millions of 
acres of good wheat lands in the United States that are not 
yet under culture. Even with the present exhausting method 
of cropping wheat, the additions to area alone would be suffi- 
cient to carry us far beyond 1900, should the next decade 
bring us an increase of 12,000,000 or even 15,000,000 in popu- 
lation, Again, the American practice of cropping wheat 
without using fertilizers or special tillage will be abandoned 
as land becomes more valuable, as population increases, and 
as the overtaking of supply by consumption enhances the 
value of wheat. A simple computation will suffice to illus- 
trate the capacity of the United States. Conceive the wheat 
area to remain at its present figure, 38,000,000 acres in round 
numbers. Conceive 1900 to have arrived and the population 
large enough to consume the 450,000,000 bushels of wheat 
grown on the 38,000,000 acres of land. Now fertilization is 
generally adopted. The capacity of the soil is increased so 
as to raise the ‘‘average yield per acre of the country” one 
bushel. In the first year of fertilizing and careful culture 
that adds 38,000,000 bushels to the capacity of the country. 
The second year brings better results still and adds another 
bushel to the ‘‘average,” implying an increase of 76,000,000 
bushels. The third year adds another bushel to the acre’s 
yield and brings the increase up to 114,000,000 bushels. 
These increases are small when compared with the increases 
achieved in France, and as the soil of the United States is 
superior to that of France, it is safe to predict that the 
“average” of 12 or less bushels to the acre in this country 
may be raised to 20 and more bushels, so that the present 
38,000,000 acres under culture may be taken to represent a 
producing capacity of 750,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. At the rate of 5 bushels per head, it would require 
200,000,000 inhabitants in the United States to consume all 
that the present acreage can produce under an enlightened 
system of culture. Go further, and conceive the wheat area 
extended from 38,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres, which is within 
the probabilities, and the average of 30 bushels to the acre 
will mean a wheat crop of 1,500,000,000 bushels. Density of 
population implies enforced intensity of cultivation, and 
when once the American deposits of fertilizers are brought 
into use, all crops will respond by raising their acreage. 
Natural soils in the valleys of Oregon and Washington have 
yielded 72 bushels of wheat to the acre. When less fertile 
soils are made to resemble those wonderful western soils, 
wheat-growing will assume a magnitude that would now 
seem incredible. Bulls and bears, foreign pessimists and 
native blockheads, and gamblers in grain the world over 
should move the ‘‘importing” date of the United States for- 
ward from 1900 to 9100. 
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The DAWSON ROLL WORKS GO. 


FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, 


—-MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


Dawson Roller Mills 


—-AND FURNISHERS OF— 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


WITH DAWSON PATENT CORRUGATION. 


ALL STYLES OF FLOUR MILL ROLLS RE-GROUND AND 
RE-CORRUGATED WITH ANY FORM OF CORRUGATION. 





——— 


We have had large and extended experience in grinding and corrugating chilled 
rolls for milling, and have one of the largest and most improved plants in 
the country for this work, which enables us to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the trade promptly. 


ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DAWSON ROLL WORKS co. 


South and Short Streets, HARRISBURG, PA. 


BEST STEEL SAFETY MADE FOR % % WHITLOCK, 
_ fduertising Agent 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 
P.0, DRAWER 5323, Boston, Mass. 












As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers. 
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iit LD Tricycle KNOW 


Our Tricyoles ont e Only Machine ever Reo- 
emniond edd OF a iets Core ioe came 


THE BUFFALO TRICYCLE CO. DR hee 
&.' dh) v 


Manufacturers of Ladies’ and Girls’ Tri- 
cycles, Ladies’ and Boys’ Safety 
Bicycles, Etc., Etc. 

640 Linwood Ave, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
SEND -FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


QUEEN ciny PRINTING INK Cc 


INNAT 








iS WHEN BUYING 4 BOILER FEEDER 


eso) Stine 
Soe eG Laalleel 


WRITE FoR CATALOGUE, PRICES, 
TERMS, Etc. 
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. Buffalo, N 
McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprietors. 
THOMAS MC FAUL, JAMES NOLAN, 
SUBSORIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, $1.50 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender’s risk. 

2 ae all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new addresses. Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

‘Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word, No advertise- 
re taken for less than 25cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this 

Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion. Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertai: to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. iy ane 
Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
‘This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 




















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion for 25 
words, and 1 cent for each additional word. Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 











SITUATION WANTED. 
Head miller with over 20 years experience want to make a change this spring. Ad- 
dress, A, MILLER, 67 Weaver Alley Bnffalo, N. Y. at 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements ¥ Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc. cost 1 cent per word, 
‘or one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
for four insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 
replies are ordered sent care of this office 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 














WANTED, TO RENT. 
‘A good Custom Mill, in a good grain section. Steam or water power. Address, 
MILLER, P. O. Box 170, Pocomoke City, Worcester County, Md. 252 
FOR RENT. 
Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffa'o, for rent on reasonable terms, recently 
and put in good order. Apply to CHAS, DANIELS, over 811 Main Street, Buffalo, 





SITE FOR A STEAM FLOURING MILL. 
A first-class site for a Steam Roller Flouring Mill at Grant, Ashland FO Mich, 
Correspondence solicited by the GRANT IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, L. 
E. Mills, Cor. Sec’y. 2386 





‘WANTED. 

‘A company being formed with large capital to operate flouring mill in vicinity of 

Washington and Baltimore, require a practical miller and first-class manager, who 

can command ten to twenty-five thousand dollars. For particulars address, HON, 
CHAS S. BAKER, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 2326 


FOR SALE. 

Acheap and desirable mill property, consisting of a Grist Mill, Saw Mill, two 
dwelling houses and all other necessary buildings. ‘The mill, has a good custom 
trade, nicely situated in the borough of New  Buflalo, Perry County, Pa. For full 
particulars call on or address JEFFERSON WADE, New Buffalo, Pa. 232 


FOR SALE. 
Flour and saw-mill with or without farm of 38 acres. Four buhr mill, with ma 
chinery and building in most excellent condition Buildings on farm good. Good 
fun of custom. Can run by water 9 months, also have steam power. “Terms easy. 


Mrs. C. KRACKMAN, 
36 








On Big Indian Creek, %-mile from Crandall, on Air Line. 
Crandall, Ind. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One: No: ee Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 


it make. 
One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
bushels per hour; new, best 
One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain, 
Bes Ne {hati fetter bares — 
ne No. 1 Ful get ym binet tor; new, a 
oe ee Cusekers right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 
Three No. 1 Corn Shellers, capacity 200 to 800 bushels per hour; new. 
One No.2 Purifier, New. Best make. A bargain. 
One 20-Inch Portable Mill. 
One 18-Inch Double Gear Portable Mill. 
For particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tux Mittin Wortp, Buffalo, 
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FOR SALE. 
Rare chance, Grist, Saw, Planing Mill, Lumber and Coal Yard, doing good business, 
Growing village; 15 miles from Washington. Owner wishes to retire, Small capital 
needed. Terms easy. A. FREEMAN, Vienna, Va. 37 


FOR SALE 
Whole or part of a 26-barrel Flouring Mill, built entirely new from ground up. 
Equipped with latest machinery. Side track at mill door. Located in South Michigan. 
Big local and exchange trade, For further particulars address B. B., care of Tue 
Mitunc Wortp. 37 








Tur bears are taking an early whack at the wheat crop of 
1891. Already it is gravely announced that the area sown 
to winter wheat this fall will be larger by several millions of 
acres than the area sown for the present crop, while in the 
spring-wheat region the increase in acreage will be at least 
25 per cent. The bears seem to be satisfied that the crop of 
1891 will be close onto 600,000,000 bushels. There’s nothing 
like being early, not too early, but just (bear-ly!) early 
enough in crop matters. 





Lyne about the crop of wheat in the United States will 
soon end. The grain in the Northwest is cut and being 
threshed, and the voice of the thresher will soon supersede 
that of the liar, the lamb (bear) will lie down with (inside) 
the lion (bull), and the total spring and winter wheat crop 
of the country will pan out about 415,000,000 bushels, imply- 
ing an exportable surplus of 33,000,000 bushels from the 
present crop, which will be swelled to 65,000,000 or 70,000,- 
000 bushels by the reserves from last year’s crops. Prices 
promise to remain firm during the year, as late reports from 
European wheat-growing countries indicate an aggregate 
yield considerably smaller than was looked for a month 
before harvesting. 





THRESHER figures from Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota are coming in, and the yields of wheat are 
found to vary widely. For instance, at Crookston, the 
wheat threshed out 14 bushels of No. 1 Northern to the acre, 
while in the same county large tracts yielded 18 bushels of 
No. 1 hard. At St. Vincent the yield was 25 bushels to the 
acre. At Wabasha the yield ranged from 15 to 30 bushels 
tothe acre. At Hector the yield was 15 bushels to the acre, 
and at Ashby it fell to 8 bushels of No. 1 and No. 2 Northern. 
Fergus Falls reported 18 to 20 bushels tothe acre. Larimore, 
in North Dakota, reported 6 to 14 bushels, and numerous 
sections where total ruin was reported are turning out fair 
to large yields of fine grain. The general tenor of the re- 
ports seem to imply a good crop of fine wheat in the North- 
west, after all. 


THosm Manitoba boomers, whose chief stock in trade ap- 
pears to be the institution of invidious comparisons between 
that province and the neighboring States, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, would do well to reflect that 
their absurd figures and comparisons are likely to invite 
sensible men to wonder how so favored a province as Mani- 
toba, growing from ‘‘30 bushels upward of wheat to the acre,” 
manages to come out at the end of the season with a beg- 
garly 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 bushel crop, while drouth-burned, 
blizzard-scourged, hail-pelted, grasshopper-chewed, chinch- 
bug-bitten, Hessian-fly-bored and generally-done-up Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota come sailing in with 
a 90,000,000 or 100,000,000 bushel crop. The comparison is in- 
vited by the big Manitoba talk of 30 bushels to the acre.{North 
Dakota, or Minnesota, or South Dakota, may be a very 
worthless section of country, but so long as either of those 
three States grows a crop of wheat quite equal in quantity, 
and vastly superior in quality, to the entire crop of the Do- 
minion, it seems very ridiculous for our Manitoba neighbors 
to go on as they do about the yield of wheat in the North- 
west. Manitoba can grow fine wheat, and great quantities 
of it, providing the frost will cease falling in August, as it 
regularly does in that section. The States this side of the 
border certainly have the advantage of location, and the 
Manitobans will never gain a point in preliminary misrep- 
resentation that will not entail upon them a loss of five 
points so soon as the immigrants find out how the meteoro- 
logical currents set in that province. Once more, and ever, 
neighbors, tell the truth. 
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ROLL6R MILLING IN SMYALL MILLS. 


Herewith is presented an abstract of an essay on “Roller Milling in 
Small Mills,” read before the recent convention of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers by Alph. Steiger. The paper is interest- 
ing to American flour-makers who operate small roller plants, as it 
summarizes the British views on the best methods of handling such 
plants. Mr. Steiger says: 

“My task is tolay before youasystem for small mills which, bya 
small expenditure for additional machinery, will give results at least 
equal if not superior to those obtained in large automatic mills. It is 
clear that now, as roller flour from large automatic mills of this country 
and foreign manufactured flour command the market, small mills can 
reconquer the lost field and stand the competition of large mills only by 
producing an equal article. To find the means to this end I must first of 
all lay the automatic system, as applied to large and small mills, on the 
dissecting table, examine their comparative advantages and disadvant- 
ages, show how the comparison is unfavorable for small mills, and further 
emphasize the facts that the cost of an automatic plant reduced to one 
sack (of 280 pounds) of flour per hour is very much greater in the case of 
a small mill than in that of a large mill, and that in small mills neither 
space nor the available power justifies the large expenditure for all the 
machinery in a complete and perfect automatic roller mill plant. I take 
it that most of the small mills, which are now under the necessity of 
adopting some sort of a roller plant, are water-mills, and I wish to draw 
your attention to the proper utilization of the water-power. If you cal- 
culate the annual profit made on the output in this time of one-horse 
power, and take into account the amount of power gained by replacing 
the old water-wheel with a good turbine from a responsible firm, which 
guarantees the power of the turbine, you will find that the investment of 
money in such a motor is one of the best investments that can be made, 
and that the cost of the turbine is recovered by the profit made out of the 
power saved, This calculation gives particularly striking result in the 
case of very low falls, from 20 inches to 60 inches, where very often the 
power can be doubled by the adoption of a turbine. 

“As regards the subject of my paper, I would not have ventured, as 
an engineer, to bring it before you, had I not had practical experience as 
a miller and acquired that experience in mills on the system which I pro- 
pose. A criticism of the automatic system has not yet been attempted, 
yet it is the criticism which gives us all the points which tend to favor 
the periodical system. That the automatic system is not perfect is 
clear from the fact that the opinions of millers, and also milling engineers, 
differ often widely on certain operations and the treatment of certain in- 
termediate products, proving uncertainty on those points. In adapting 
the roller system to small powers and small mills the only mode followed 
hitherto has been to cut down plant and number of operations. I hope to 
show a better way. The question: Can sucha small automatic plant give 
as good results as a large one? must be answered in the negative. The 
technical reason for this fact is found by comparing the diagrams of mills 
of different capacity, say of a 3-sack plant, a 7-sack plant, a 10-sack plant, 
and a 20-sack plant. You find not only a difference of the dimensions of 
the machines in proportion to the capacity, but also a difference in the 
number of machines, or, what is the same, in the number of operations. 
This difference is essential to note, for it is clear that in all mills grinding 
the same wheats the intermediate products are the same, differing only 
in quantity in proportion to the output of mills of different capacity. 
The 20-sack plant subdivides the process into a greater number of opera- 
tions than the 3-sack plant or 7-sack plant, because of such a subdivision 
resulting in a better quality of the flour and a higher precentage of the 
same. Machines might be made large enough to deal with the interme- 
diate products of the 20-sack plant in as few operations as are generally 
adopted in a 3-sack plant; it would simplify the process and lower the 
first cost of the plant, yet I do not think that a miller with his complete 
20-sack plant would adopt such an idea, if he were to put up a second 
plant of the same capacity, but would prefer to lay out more money and 
have the plant complete. 

“There are certain laws in roller-milling, as in every other manufact- 
ure, which must be strictly followed, and on the common-sense with 
which they are applied depends the success of the mill. Beginning with 
the breaks, you find generally 6 in large mills, 4 or 5 in mills of medium 
size, and 4, or even 3, breaks in small plants. Although the plant with 3 
breaks may have exactly the same breaking length per sack of flour pro 
duced. as the 6-break plant, the result will be different. Of course you 
make the bran clean, because you must get it clean, but if you examine 
the break-meal, from which you extract the best material, middlings and 
semolina, you will find an important difference; you will find more break 
flour, the middlings are mostly fine, and only a small percentage of coarse 
semolina is found. It is the first maxim of roller-milling to convert the 
grain into middlings and semolina for the purpose of purification pre- 
vious to subjecting them to further operations, and to eliminate the bran 
while producing as little flour as possible. It is clear to me that this can 
be accomplished only by more frequent operations with as little pressure 
on the break-rolls as possible, yet it is just this point on which opinions 
differ very much. It is evident that by going close on the break-rolls, as 
you have to in a break plant with only a few breaks, you have the shear- 
ing action of the grooved rollers combined with the superfluous action of 
pressure. You crush by that pressure part of the semolina produced by 
the shearing action, and you crush that semolina without previous puri- 
fication, and in contact with inferior products, such as bran. The flour 
which is produced by the shearing action of grooved rollers on wheat is of 


inferior quality to the flour produced by crushing the semolina on those 
rolls, which itself would be of still better quality if produced from the 
same semolina after purification. 

“It is principally claimed for the short-break system that the bran is 
just as clean and as broad as that finished on a six-break plant, and that 
by the adoption of a short system, so many hundred pounds are saved. 
Iam quite willing to admit both, but the success of a mill depends, not 
on the clean bran only, but also on the superiority of the flour, and it is 
evident that the larger the percentage of pure middlings and semolina, 
the higher is the flour in quality, making a higher profit. But the short 
system proves that the number of grooves in break roller-mills is, within 
certain limits, not so important as is generally attributed to it. I em- 
phasize this, as I must refer to it again. The less the pressure exerted on 
the break-rolls, the larger the percentage of middlings and coarse semo- 
lina; moreover these are obtained in a condition rendering the purifica- 
tion easier and more thorough. Recently even large mills have adopted 
the 4break system. You will all remember the cry raised during the 
first years when roller-milling was introduced, that the crease-dirt dete- 
riorates the stone flour, that the bad color of flour must be attributed to 
that crease-dirt, and that it must therefore be removed by all means, 
This cry seems to have been entirely forgotten, and those who then urged 
the importance of removing it let it now go with the flour. If the first- 
break flour from a complete roller plant, with 6-breaks, when it is from 
2¢ to % per cent., is examined under the microscope, hardly any starch or 
gluten is found in it, but what is found is fibrous matter from the skin 
and clay or other mineral matter, both of which, however small their 
quantity, injure the quality of the flour. The test of the first-break flour 
therefore proves that the first break operation is essentially one of wheat- 
cleaning. It is admitted that none of the machines included in the wheat- 
cleaning system are capable of removing the crease-dirt, which justifies 
us fully in considering the first-break, with a somewhat severe action in 
scalping, as the finishing operation of wheat-cleaning. Many millers are 
already of this opinion. An objection to my argument is that the wheat 
must be graded first, and the first-break rollS do not split the wheat along 
the crease. Evenif the grain is split transversely, part of the crease- 
dirt will be removed by using a reel or centrifugal asa scalper in this 
instance. 

“The endeavors to invent a machine for splitting the grain along the 
crease are not yet discarded, which is a proof that the removal of the 
crease-dirt is held important by many millers. As long as we have not 
got such a machine as a wheat-cleaner, I consider the first-break an essen- 
tial and even a valuable addition to the wheat-cleaning in mills on the 
low-grinding system. Speaking of the scalping of the breaks, it has lately 
become the ‘fashion’ to use fine covers. This seems to go hand-in-hand 
with a reduced number of breaks and may also have something to do with 
the exclusive use of sieve purifiers. The reason for the use of finer scalp- 
ing covers is evidently to reduce the number of the reductions on smooth 
rolls, by doing part of their work on the break-rolls. This is in contra- 
diction with another maxim of rational roller-milling, that middlings and 
semolina should be purified before being subjected to further reduction. 
If the number of operations is to be reduced at all, it ought to be done 
without affecting the quality of the flour. 


“Tt can not be my task to describe or criticize any machine used in 
roller-milling; but in speaking of the various operations, I must refer to 
one adopted in some mills immediately after the scalpers, and that is the 
aspirator or pneumatic sorter. During the breaking down of the grain 
particles of pure bran are separated, which it is well to remove from the 
broken wheat before it goes to the next roll, tosay nothing of the fact 
that a repeated contact of all intermediate products with a current of air 
is beneficial to the color and baking quality of the flour. I consider this 
aspiration after the scalpers, though not new, a very valuable operation, 
particularly where much soft wheatis used. Again, asto thescalpingand 
redressing of the break-meal, the large mills have the advantage over 
small ones that they can dress the break-meal from some of the breaks 
separately, and take the inferior break-dust to the end of the reductions, 
while the middlings from the last breaks are sufficient in quantity to be 
purified on an extra purifier. All this would make a small automatic 
plant too costly. 

“The next operation to consider, namely, the purification of middlings 
and semolina, is the most important in a flour-mill, and here again the 
advantage of a large automatic plant over a small one is apparent. The 
larger quantity of middlings in the large mill requires a larger purifying 
surface, but instead of grinding them into the same number of grades as 
in a small mill, and giving each grade a larger surface, the same purifying 
surface is maintained for each grade; but we make more grades, so that 
we can give each grade a suitable current of air. It is obvious that the 
results are superior. Very little attention has hitherto been paid to the 
re-purification of the second quality of middlings, even in large mills. 
The purifiers, and principally the sieve purifiers, have lately been brought 
to ahigh state of perfection, yet they do not prevent some good middlings 
from going tothe second quality which ought to be, and can be, recovered 
by re-purification. Theair current going through the sieve has to do two 
things, it has to remove the finished fluffy stuff, and to separate the pure 
middlings from those which have still bran adhering to them. We can 
only come near perfection in the combined work of the air-current by 
grading the middlings as much as possible. In Austrian and Hungarian 
mills, I believe, also in American mills, they have got a very elaborate 
purification plant for grading and re-grading, purifying the middlings 
and semolina. I do not for a moment say that such an elaborate system 
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should be adopted in English mills, for the requirements are altogether 
different here, but it shows us the importance attached to a proper and 
complete purification in mills, against which you have to compete. The 
re-purification does not necessarily require special machines, except per- 
haps a few elevators to bring the second quality of middlings from one 
purifier to another with suitable covers, or to the grader. In the re-purifi- 
cation we have no longer to deal with the fluffy stuff, as it has already 
been removed in the first passage through the purifier, and if we pass the 
second middlings over a sieve slightly coarser, we shall accomplish the re- 
purification very satisfactorily ; otherwise, I believe, the aspiration of the 
breaks after scalping prepares the middlings for purification. The conse- 
quences of incomplete purification show themselves in the reduction of 
middlings and semolina, not only in the deterioration of the flour, but 
also in the necessity for more operations. The purer the material the 
quicker the reduction may be. 

“Quite apart from this, large mills have more reductions than small 
ones so as to treat the various intermediate products separately and in a 
manner that suits their respective peculiarities. This separate treatment 
of all the intermediate products is necessary to high quality and percent- 
age of flour, even if only one or two grades are made. It must be em- 
phatically pointed out that the result in short-system mills suffers either 
in quality or percentage of flour in comparison with large and complete 
mills. The above comparison of large and small mills makes it evident 
that the advantages are all on the side of large mills, say 20-sack plants, 
and that the cost in labor and outlay of a small plant of one sack per 
hour, and of equal number of reductions, if attempted automatically, is 
very much higher than in the large plant. I come therefore to the con- 
clusion that only the ‘non-automatic’ or ‘periodical’ system will enable 
small mills to produce the same results in percentage and quality as large 
ones, I prefer the name ‘periodical miHing’ because it is more explicit 
than the expression ‘non-automatic,’ which expression might imply that 
it involves an amount of hand labor which would increase the working 
expenses of a mill. This is not the case, as you will presently see. The 
periodical system of milling is nothing else but the performance of a 
number of operations on the same machines, but at different times, or, 
in other words, the alternate use of a few machines for the treatment of 
the different products. This reduces the cost of the plant very consider- 
ably and adapts the mill to the variation of the available power, while I 
can increase or reduce the number of operations according to the demand 
of grades of flour. The number of machines would in the first instance 
depend on the average available power; the greater the power and the 
more regular, the nearer the mill would represent an automatic plant, 
and the more we could reduce the number of operations. 

“There are, therefore, a good many ways to accomplish the work suo- 
cessfully in a periodical mill, and I must confine myself to giving you 
the idea of the working of such a mill with an assumed number of ma- 
chines. The wheat is cleaned in the ordinary way and on the usual 
wheat-cleaning machines, but including the first-break with its scalper 
and aspirator. The large-sized wheat and the smalksized wheat would be 
cleaned separately, each going into its special bin for mixing after the 
cleaning operation. The first-break roll thus would be adjusted first for 
the large and afterwards for the small wheat. The small percentage of 
dunst and middlings obtained from the scalper would be taken into sacks 
or hoppers, from which they can be fed into the proper machine at a con- 
venient time. This would constitute the first period, requiring perhaps 
‘-horse power in a plant turning out 300 sacks of flour per week, and 
would bring the wheat to the stage for second break. By storing the 
wheat, particularly soft wheats when split, the moisture evaporates and 
the separation of the flour from the bran becomes easier. The second 
period would consist in the granulation of the split wheat. But here 
comes the question: How many breaks aré to be used in a periodical mill? 
If I maintain that 6 breaks give the best results, you will expect that I 
should suggest the use of 6 pairs of break rollers, each with a special 
grooving and separate scalper. This is not necessary ; 3 or 4 sets of break 
rollers will do. The second break would be effected on the first-break 
rolls set a little closer. The number of flutes per inch is not of so much 
consequence as the proper adjustment of the rolls, exposing the kernels 
to the shearing action of the grooves with as little pressureas possible. A 
break roller mill with 9 or 10 flutes per inch will make as good a second 
break, if properly adjusted, as a pair of rollers with 12 or 14 flutes, and 
eventually even a good third break could be made on a first-break roller- 
mill. I may be contradicted on this point, but I doubt whether many 
millers with automatic mill plants have ever tried it, except they tried 
the short system temporarily, thereby crushing their best semolina. In 
many small mills on the periodical system several breaks are made one 
after the other on the same pair of rollers, and I have done it myself. 

“T do not say that bran could be cleaned on a first-break roller-mill or 
a good first-break made on bran-rollers; there are limits to all things, 
and so also in the work of fluted rolls. Three pairs of fluted rolls there 
should be at least; if you have 4 pairs you will finish the granulation in 
the second period, making 5 breaks, including the first-break in the first 
period. If you make the experiment and let wheat through a pair of 
fluted rolls 3 times, each time adjusting the rolls accordiug to the size of 
the kernels, you will obtain a better material for subsequent treatment 
than if you let the wheat through the same pair of rolls, adjusting the 
same at once as close as required for the third breaking operation; thus 
my assertion above would be confirned. Of course, if a miller does not re- 
quire to get the largest possible percentage of middlings and patent flour,he 
will confine his plant to 4 breaks and thus concentrate the first and second 


periods into one continuous one, having this part entirely automatic, if he 
has power enough. If only 3 pairs of break rollers are in the mill the 
granulation would be extended over 3 periods. Over each roll there would 
be a hopper sufficiently large to hold the quantity for a few hours’ work- 
ing. Although each break roll would make 2 breaks, only one scalper 
for each pair of rolls is required, as the miller has it entirely in his own 
hand to treat the material subsequently by whatever machine is con- 
venient to him. He has much more freedom in the use to his best advan- 
tage of all the machinery composing his plant than is the case in automat- 
ic mills. Aspiration after scalping, or practically purification of the 
breaks by a current of air, would be particularly advantageous in 
periodical mills, because the same aspirator could, after the completion 
of the granulation, be utilized, instead of special purifiers, for purifying 
the coarse semolina. Coarse semolina can very well be reduced on fluted 
rolls of fine pitch. It is obtained principally from the second and tbird 
breaks, corresponding in size to the meshes of No. 18 or 20 wire cover. 
The reduction of this semolina on the scratch-rolls after passing the as- 
pirators produces very little flour, but of good quality; the fine middlings 
produced by this operation go to the purifiers, where they are again 
exposed to a current of air, which favors the good color and quality of 
the flour. 

“Mr. Ashby, in his interesting paper on ‘The Color of Flour,’ read be- 
fore this Association at its meeting in Paris last year, drew your attention 
to the effect of giving the wheat berry time to die and of allowing time 
to the middlings to dry and wither before subsequent operations. This 
process of natural drying requires much time, but is accelerated by 
storing, as I have proposed for the periodical system, the cleaned wheat 
after splitting, when the air has a better access to the inner parts of the 
grain, allowing the moisture to evaporate, and further by subjecting the 
broken wheat to aspiration after each scalper, and the repeated purifica- 
tion of middlings. For soft wheats this process of drying is of considerable 
importance for improving the quality of flour, and deserves the fullest 
attention of millers. Mr. Ashby says that that flour made at his mills 
at Croydon on which he can place most dependence is made on a small 
non-automatic plant. This, coming from one of the most experienced 
millers in this country, is sufficient proof of the value of storing interme- 
diate products for the above purpose, an advantage which is obtainable 
only in non-automatic or periodical mills. The break-meal made in a 
periodical mill can either be scalped and re-dressed just when it comes 
from break scalpers, or carried toa bin and passed through dressers after- 
wards. This depends on the number of machines that can be put into the 
building. It is preferable to dress the break-meal immediately it is made, 
in order to have the middlings ready for the next operation, The four 
pairs of break-rolls, with scalpers and re-dressers, which are at work dur- 
the second period, would not require more than 8 or 10 horse-power at 
the maximum. The third period would include the reduction of the 
coarse semolina on the bran-roll, using it as a so-called scratch-roll, the 
grading of the middlings and the purification, The fine middlings pro- 
duced from the large semolina on the scratch-roll go the same way and 
at the same time. 

“As these machines would require only 4 or 5 horse-power, we can in 
most cases also include the reduction of the pure middlings on a pair of 
smooth rolls, and run these along with the purifiers. All the power can 
now be concentrated on the reduction of middlings and grinding of the 
dunst, either on chilled iron rolls, porcelain rolls or stones, or a combina- 
tion system of stones and rollers. Keeping in view that millstones, ow- 
ing to their severe treatment of the material during grinding, require 
absolutely pure feed to produce a pure and clean flour, it is best to reduce 
the middlings on smooth rolls first, eliminating all bran and germ, and 
finish all the dunst from the tail-sheets on the stones. In an automatic 
mill plant the use of millstones is inconvenient because of the frequent 
dressing, while in a periodical mill, where each machine has its short time 
of rest, there is always an opportunity to dress the stones without inter- 
fering with the work of the mill. 

“J¢ has been contended for a long time that the roller system is not 
suitable for soft -wheats. There are, however, now many roller mills 
working more or less successfully on soft wheats. It has been established 
and is maintained by bakers that stone flour, particularly from soft 
wheats, bakes better than roller flour. The cause is, perhaps, difficult to 
explain, but it would seem preferable to use millstones on the pure stock, 
which would also tend to reduce the first cost of a mill plant where stones 
are already existing. French stones, which are perfectly suitable for 
grinding wheat, may not be suitable for grinding dunst. The latter re- 
quires stones with close grain, which can easily be adapted to the new 
work by making the land narrower and improving the ventilation. An 
open stone could not be made to do good work on dunst. If good stones 
are available in a mill, only 2 pairs of smooth rolls would be required 
for the reduction of middlings and tailings, each with a centrifugal or 
reel, and they could be used alternately on the different qualities of 
middlings. The rolls must of course be of sufficient size to do the work 
ina given time, so as to have them ready for other material to be treated 
during another period and before the products from a fresh supply of wheat 
reach the hoppers over these rolls. 

“One difficulty in working a periodical mill would seem to exist in 
dressing different qualities of flour through thesame machine at different 
times, but it will be observed that the dressing-machines gradually dress 
the flour from the head to the end of the plant, and the machines would 
only require cleaning out after the last reduction. Further, as we have 
at least as many dressing-machines as we make grades of flour, it is very 
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simple to connect all the machines so that we can dress each grade in its 
own centrifugal or reel. When we have thus arrived at the end of all the 
operations, and converted all the stock into flour, which is automatically 
carried to the flour-bins, there is the mixing of the flour from the different 
periods left to be done, for which automatic mixers would be used ina 
similar way to the automatic wheat-mixers below the wheat-bins, giving 
every facility to obtain a regular mixture. 

“From the above it will be seen that a mill of this system can be made 
to produce the same high grades, and in the same percentage, as any 
large automatic mill with a few machines only, and also that the system 
is easily adapted to the variation of the available power. Even with the 
most reduced power we are able to drive some of the machinery at full 
speed, while, on the other hand, when we have plenty of power, we can 
run a fresh supply of wheat on the first periods while we are finishing the 
stock from the previous supply on the smooth rolls of stones. Waiting 
until the last particle has left the last machine while the full power is 
available. would be waste of time, power and interest on capital invested 
in the machines. Now as regards the labor, it is also evident from the 
above that it is confined to the readjustment of the rolls when changing 
the periods, and the change of a few slides in the spouts. If the length 
of one period is one day, surely the work is not more than that in an 
automatic mill plant. In Continental mills on the periodical system the 
intermediate products are taken into sacks and fed into the corresponding 
machines by hand. This, of course, means a large amount of labor and 
requires more men; but if, as I propose, these intermediate products are 
stored in bins connected with the machines, that extra labor is avoided. 
‘There is hardly more skill required to work such a mill than is required 
in an automatic mill, but the foreman will often find the work more 
satisfactory, as he is not so much dependent on the machinery.” 

ane ee saan 
THB DOMINION FAILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual convention of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Toronto on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 9th and 10th. About 60 millers were present, among 
them the following: Messrs. 8. Plews, of Brantford; White- 
law, Paris; N. Wenger, Ayton; H. A. Mulhern, Peterborough ; 
Stark, Toronto; Norris, St. Catharines; M. Cahill, Mount 
Forest; J. Poehlmann, Shelburne; J. Galbraith, Allendale; 
J. Mayhew, Thamesville; F. Beach, Iroquois; E. 8. Edmond- 
son, Oshawa; M. M. Downe, Merritton; Hodd, Stratford; 
G. 8. Baldwin, Aurora; Seth Cohoe, Tavistock; Adam 
Brown, Toronto Milling Co.; Hayne, Brigden; W. Hay, 
Ailsa Craig; Robson, Hamilton; S. Lukes, Bradford; R. B. 
Cooper, Belleville; Hamilton, Glen Huron; Sidney Smith, 
Port Sidney ; W. Cummings, Lynn ; J. McLaughlin, Toronto; 
Stark, Paisley, and others. 

President Hay was absent, as was the vice-president also, 
and Mr. C. E. Whitelaw, of Paris, was called to the chair. 
Secretary S. Plews was present. The auditors chosen were 
E. Peplow, of Peterborough, and H. L. Rice, of St. Mary’s. 
The exercises were interesting. Secretary Plews declared 
that the Listowel Local Association had called attention to 
the desirability of having a half-barrel package of uniform 
size. At present the bag package of Eastern millers is 98 
pounds, while the Western millers allot 100 pounds to a bag. 
The subject would come up for discussion. Mr. Watts, of 
Brantford, he said, had given notice that he would move 
that the standard gauge of flour should be fixed twice a year, 
instead of annually as heretofore, and that this association 
should have a representive on the board. A large quantity 
of flour sold in the Lower Provinces was disposed of by 
grade. 

The election of officers and the reading of the auditors’ 
report was deferred until the evening session. A short dis- 
cussion on the short. weights in car-loads was the occasion 
for some very sharp remarks from those present, and the 
shippers will have to do better in the future if they wish to 
retain the trade of the ‘‘honest miller.” It was the general 
testimony that full and proper weight was received from 
the elevators of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways, but not from other elevators. Mr. Thos, Goldie, of 
Guelph, brought up the question of introducing a motion to 
the effect that a committee be appointed to report upon the 
proper winter wheats for propagation in the various prov- 
inces. The motion met with a favorable reception. The 
Minister of Agriculture will be asked to take an active in- 
terest in the introduction and production of the proper 
grades of wheat. 

Mr. Charles Matthews gave notice of a resolution declar- 
ing in favor of an amendment in the law which governs the 


appointment of those who fix the standards of the various 
grades of grain. Messrs. H. A. Mulhern, of Peterborough; 
Thomas Goldie, of Guelph; W. Cummings, of Lynn; J. G. 
Bechtel, of Burford, were appointed a committee by the 
acting president to investigate and report on the methods 
adopted in the various wheat-growing districts throughout 
the United States in the growing of winter wheat. The 
appointment of the committee was made on the motion of 
Mr. Goldie, of Guelph, seconded by Mr. Cooper, of Belleville. 
The session then adjourned till half-past seven o’clock in the 
evening. 
THE EVENING SESSION. 

The business was resumed in the evening at 7.30. Mr. 
Whiteiaw again presiding. Mr. Adam Brown, M. P., Com- 
missioner from Canada to the Jamaica Exhibition, was 
present, and in a short address he explained the object of 
his intended journey to Jamaica, and asked the millers to 
consider the matter and see that their interests were looked 
after. Mr. Brown was cordially thanked for his address, 
and the association will cordially co-operate in making the 
journey of the commissioner a success. The secretary’s 
report was then read. It was an able review of the work of 
the association. The secretary, with Messrs. Saunby, Hunt, 
Peplow and Edmondson, waited on the Grand Trunk author- 
ities in Montreal and succeeded in securing a grinding-in- 
transit arrangement, to apply to American wheat manufact- 
ured into flour for export out of the Dominion, and although 
a sudden advance in price of wheat in the United States 
prevents many of the Canadian millers from availing them- 
selves of the privilege of using this rate, yet some of them 
have used it, and it has assisted them to some extent to pay 
running expenses until the Dominion harvest gives them 
supplies of wheat for their mills. 

Nothing has been done regarding the appointment of a 
railway commission, but the matter is to be taken up. The 
“Trade Bulletin” is to be issued three or four times a week 
in future, if the members so decide. The secretary has 
succeeded in securing from Glasgow cable prices of flour, 
and also in making sales by cable. Satisfaction is expressed 
at the appointment of a flour-inspector for the Toronto dis- 
trict. The following statement, showing the wheat yield of 
Canada and its requirement for seed and food for 1887 and 
1890, was submitted by the secretary : 








1887. Bushels. 
Ontario, yield of wheat.............-cseeeeeeeeeee 18,600,000 
Manitoba and North-West, yield of wheat 8,000,000 
Other provinces, yield of wheat: 1,000,000 








Required for seed, Ontario... 
Required for seed, Manitoba and North-West. 













Required for seed, other provinces... 125,000 
Bread requirements for the Dominion for say 5, 
000 of people, at 534 bushels per head.......... 26,250,000 
29,125,000 
Thus showing a shortage of 1,525,000 bushels. 
The estimates for 1890 are: 
§ Bushels 
Estimated yield for Ontario.............s000.005 24,300,000 
Estimated yield for Manitoba and North-West... 15,000,000 
Estimated yield for other provinces........ 1,000,000 
W ital: sdncaamecmencatammarntens 40,300,000 
Ontario requires for seed... 2,000,000 
Manitoba and North-West require for see 1,000,000 
Other provinces require for seed........ 125,000 
Required for food for the Dominion. 26,850,000 
Total. 29,975,000 


Thus showing asurplus for exportation of 10,325,000 bush- 
els. The meeting then adjourned till 9.30 a. m. on Wednes- 
day. 

¥ WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION. 

The Wednesday session opened at 10 a. m., with Mr. 
Whitelaw presiding. The business was transacted rapidly. 
Mr. Charles Watts’ motion to provide for the selection of a 
standard gage for flour, fixed every six months instead of 
every year, came up for consideration, and after considera- 
ble discussion was adopted. A resolution providing that 500 
bushels of wheat constitute a car-load was adopted. Here- 
tofore a car-load varied from 400 to 600 bushels, according 
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‘as the market was rising or falling. The question of a uni- 


form size for bag packages caused much discussion. It was | 


finally moved by Mr. N. Wenger, and seconded by Mr. J. 
Howson, ‘That it is inconvenient to have two sizes of bag 
packages for half-barrels in practice in the Dominion; there- 
fore, be it resolved, that on and after the 1st of January, 1891, 
the bag of flour shall be 98 pounds.” The resolution was 
adopted. 

The election of officers ended the morning session. It re- 
sulted as follows: President, J. C. Hay, Listowel, re-elected ; 
vice-president, W. H. Meldrum, Peterborough; secretary, 
David Plews, Brantford, re-elected; executive comumnittee, 
officers of the association and presidents of the local associa- 
tions. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Secretary Plews presided at the afternoon session. A 
discussion on freight rates occupied the attention of the 
millers during the early part of the afternoon. It was felt 
that too much money had been spent on freights on wheat 
carried long distances to a mill that might have been sup- 
plied from contiguous warehouses. A proposition had been 
submitted from the Listowel association to the effect that 
the millers should receive their supplies from a central buyer 
at the nearest warehouse. Mr. Edmondson thought this 
scheme would not succeed, as millers who could buy advan- 
tageously outside this plan might be tempted to do so. The 
proposition of the Listowel association was favored and 
speculative milling discountenanced. How best to effect a 
saving in the matter of the expense of freight between grower 
and consumer was a question that occupied the attention of 
the meeting for some time. The western plan of dividing 
the States into districts and erecting in each district an ele- 
ator was found to be inapplicable in Canada. The Listowel 
proposition -was accepted, and a discussion arose as to 
whether the central buyer should be paid by salary or com- 
mission. 

It was then moved by Chas. B. Watts, Brantford, seconded 
by Mr. Hunt, London, that the chairman name a committee 
of five to draw up rules and regulations, and recommend a 


man to buy and sell wheat to all the committee of this 
association, and this committee shall report to the executive 
committee by the 24th of September, and the executive com~ 
mittee shall call the association not later than October 10th 
to discuss and deal with the report of the sub-committee. 
The resolution was adopted. 

The chairman named the following committee in accord- 
ance with the resolution: Messrs. Hay, of Listowel; Hunt, 
of London; Watts, of Brantford; Spink, of Toronto, and 
Flavelle, of Lindsay. The following committee was named 
to consider the best way of securing a remedy against rail- 
ways and ship agents issueing through bills on flour without 
@ guarantee of reasonable shipping despatch at seaboard: 
Messrs. Hunt, of London; Goldie, of Guelph, and Spink, of 
Toronto. The business before the association being con- 
cluded, the convention was adjourned. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


| Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFAOTURING CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL FE. CO. 


Manufacturer ii. oa Dresser of 


MAIL PICcCES. 


| Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed, For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 207 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, Send for Circular. 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (bot | old and new) before leavin 
the shop, No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. 
come to hand ready for use. 
| ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Etc. 























“ELECTRIC” BELT DRESSING. 


A Wonperrut LEATHER PRESERVATIVE, Suitable for 
Leather, Rubber, Cotton or Rawhide Belting. Belts 
dressed ‘with this dressing will last twice as long and 
transmit 100 per cent. more power. Save your Belting 
and prevent Feating ‘of journals by running them under 
a reduced tension. Sold on approval to responsible 
parties, Senp For Crrcuvars, 


BUFFALO SPEOIALTY MFG. 00., 
67 & 69 Washington Street, Burrato, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


FoR 


Practical Men 


By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M. E. 
Steam Engine Catechism, .complete $2.00 
Boiler Oatechism.... . 2.00 
Pump Catechism... . 1.00 

These Catechisms give plain, correct, practical an- 
swers to practical questions, such as would be asked 
candidates for positions, licenses, or admission to en- 
gineering societies, No high science; no mathematical 
gymnastics, Popular style. Up to date. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Engineer’s Hourly Log Book............ $ 50 

The most convenient form for recording coal con- 
sumption, horse power, etc., with a view to the greatest 
economy of fuel and oil. 














Preparing For Indication........ ....-- $1.00 
Invaluable to every running engineer. 

Saw Ftling.........cceveccceceene eeceveneees $ .%5 
Very practical and up to date. 

Practical Training..........+0ssee008 sees $ 50 
‘A very common-sense book for everybody. 

Square Root Made Easy ............+++++ $ 50 


Helps you to learn or remember how to take the 
square root of anything. 
Hints On House Building.............-.+ 
Useful to every house owner or renter. 


Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price by 


McFAUL & NOLAN, 
Drawer 208, Buffalo, N. Y. | 








Galea a UNTON 


Is the peer of High Grade Bicycles 
in the country. It combines with 
its beauty, a rare degree of both 
strength and ease, and the exquis- 
ite workmanship on the wheel puts 
it far ahead of all competitors. 


Wuite for New Catalogue. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO, 


AIGHLANDVILLE, MASS, 





WILL BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


$15 con COBCRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 


Our crushers are made of a “special quality” 
of material that insures years of service. Thou- 
sands of these crushers are in use throughout 
the United States and Canada. Send for circu- 
lar, giving testimonials from millers who are 
using them, and know a good thing when they 
see it. 


1B. WOOD'SSONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Mill Gearing, Etc. 


S0 THE MITETING WwWoRLD. 


September 15, 1890. 























Epison’s Latest WONDERFUL Proposition.—It has been 
observed by astronomers that the appearance of spots on the 
sun are coincident with meteorological phenomena, and that 
cyclones, tornadoes, water-spouts and earthquakes are more 
frequent or are entirely coincident with the solar disturb- 
ances. It is also ascertained that these spots are the result 
of bodies falling into the sun, and that the disturbance af- 
fects the telegraph wires on this planet. Mr. Edison, con- 
sidering all these data, has conceived an idea of the most 
marvelous enterprise. Itisthe project of making it possible 
to hear the sounds which the falling bodies make on the 
sun. In New Jersey there is a hill containing many tons of 
magnetic ore. This he has encircled with many miles of 
wire, and he proposes, by means of electric currents, to reg- 
ister on this apparatus the disturbance, as the vibrations 
affect our atmosphere, and by connecting these wires with 
a gigantic phonograph, to listen to the sounds that occur in 
the sun’s atmosphere. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


In 1850 the farmers owned three-fourths of the aggregate 
wealth of the United States; in 1860 about one-half; in 1880 
about one-third, and in 1890 barely one-fourth. The dimin- 
ishing proportion means that a great many important in- 
dustries have been developed in the country since 1850, and 
that, while the farmers own vastly more in 1890 than they 
did in 1850, other great interests have added enormously to 
the national aggregate of wealth. The farmers still own the 
country. 

















POINTS IN MILLING. 

REvouvTions do not always imply noise and bluster. Mill- 
ing has undergone a revolution in the United States within 
two years that seems to have been accomplished in what 
may be called silence. That revolution is the shortening of 
the milling systems. When it began, several years ago, 
there was some commotion over the innovation, but common- 
sense prevailed, and the question was left to be settled by 
time and practice. Three years ago, when the “drawing in” 
began, some manufacturers, orators, writers and editors pro- 
nounced the man who would advocate four breaks a mild 
lunatic. They pronounced the 3-break man a raving maniac 
and an immediate bankrupt. Now there is a 2-break school, 
and recently the end of the rope is reached in a ‘“‘one-reduc- 
tion” system, and not @ manufacturer, or orator, or writer, 
or editor dares to rise and pronounce its originator, perfecter 
and operator a lunatic. The revolution has succeeded. 





TE moral of the situation is plain. The fad of over-elab- 
orateness implied so much needless expense for equipment 
and operation that a reaction was inevitable and necessary. 
By degrees it was discovered that in extra “ong” systems 
one break knocked off made no perceptible difference in the 
grade of the flour. A second break was amputated, and the 
product was still good. The sequence was inevitable. Every 
flour-maker began to mistrust the value of the very “Jong” 
milling systems. Those who retained them did so under 
stress. Those who could get rid of them did so at once or 
as soon as they could. 


Ir seems now to be admitted and settled that the ‘“‘draw- 
ing-in” has not caused the predicted deterioration of Ameri- 
can flour in general. According to market reports and 
results to millers, the general average of American flour is 
very high, and the bran is not “robbing the short-system 
millers” at all, as the opponents of the ‘‘drawing-in” prophe- 
sied. American processes are shortened to stay shortened. 





ANOTHER curious result of this purely American revolution 
in milling isits effect on European milling. Even the Austro- 
Hungarian elaborate long-system millers have been studying 
the field in the United States, and this month they show the 
effect of their studies in the reduction of their 13 grades to 
8 grades, a break of 5 breaks at one fell swoop. It remains 
to be seen whether they will be as successful in keeping up 
grades as the Americans have been under ashorter system. 
France, Germany and Great Britain are showing the influ- 
ence of the American movement, and one of the most 
conspicuous and successful of American milling engineers is 
now engaged in fitting small mills in those countries on the 
American system. The revolution therefore includes all the 
important milling countries. 





ALone with this triumph of American milling ideas in 
Europe goes another triumph, that of the American grain- 
elevator. Russia and other countries are preparing to aban- 
don their antiquated methods of handling grain, and by the 
time the Hungarians have reduced their present 8 grades of 
flour to 5 or 4, the American grain-elevator will be as com- 
mon a feature of the European landscape as it now is of the 
American landscape. With all the American appliances 
and ideas in full operation in Europe, the average of Euro- 
pean bread ought to rise. Travelers through Europe this 
season complain of the “horrible stuff called bread” served 
to them in German, French, Austrian, Belgian and British 
hotels. Fine bread is the exception, outside of Vienna, 
Paris and London, and the ordinary bread of the villages 
and rural districts they pronounce sour, nasty, flatulent 
and unpleasant to the eye, the nose and the palate. The 
few good shops in the few large cities that turn out exquisite 
bread only emphasize the general horribleness of average 
European breads. Probably better things are in store for 
the bread-eaters of Europe. Let American baking follow 
American milling ideas across the Atlantic, and all may be 


happy yet. 
oe 


COTBMPORARY COMMENT. 

In Central California the farmers meditated building a 
new mill. The secretary of the Central Association, to 
break whose monopoly the mill was projected, came forward 
and offered the farmers one of the company’s mills on terms 
that took their breath away with astonishment. The same 
thing happened in Indiana a few months ago. In fact, 
there is hardly a settled locality in the country where farm- 
ers and others can not obtain a plant already in operation. 
This is hardly a state of affairs that would exist in an occu- 
pation of such large profits as some farmers believe the 
millers are reaping. The fact is that milling, like everything 
else, has been down to “‘hard pan,” and mill-owners doing 
business on a ridiculously low margin. A miller not long 
since informed us that the past year he had shipped thou- 
sands of barrels south on a net margin of from 3 to 5 cents 
a barrel, rather than allow his plant to lie idle and his trade 
to creepaway. The building of new competing mills only 
makes a bad matter worse. Nearly everywhere there are 
mills enough and to spare. Let the farmers, who want a 
mill of their own, buy and not build.—Chicago “American 
Miller.” 





A NBM METHOD OF TREATING DISBASE. 
Hospital REMEDIES. 

What are they? There isa new departure in the treatment of disease. 
It consists in the collection of the specifics used by noted specialists of 
Europe and America, and bringing them within the reach of all. Forin- 
stance the treatment pursued by special physicians who treat indigestion, 
stomach and liver troubles only, was obtained and prepared. The treat- 
ment of other physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh was procured, 
and so on till these incomparable cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one disease” must appeal to the 
common sense of all sufferers, many of whom have experienced the ill 
effects, and thoroughly realize the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of a single bottle, 
and the use of which, as statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs than 
alcohol, A circular describing these new remedies is sent free on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage by Hospital Remedy (ompany, Toronto, Canada, 
sole proprietors, 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


CORN 2 COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. = “®SRHAND 


DRIVEN 
FROM 
ABOVE. 








TONAWANDA 


ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS 


A Large Assortment of Machinery. 









All wearing parts cast of a steel 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction. Most area where most 
work is done, where all other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering durability and efficiency. 
Sent on 80 days’ trial when satis- 

factory reference is furnished. 


“HOlad TVIOAdS 


Please Send for Circulars. 


RIGHT-HAND RUNNER. 





right Engine and Boiler Made. 


The Best 6-Horse Power Semi-Portable Up- 
“CHTINVEVND 





aa ‘AND SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


smoot or umricmees wcrc PIANOS! | spwitace HERSCHEL & CO. 


Tonawanda N. Y-. 





uD 
00 CASH striae caveriiat, 


and the balance of = 
rice, $35, to be paid in 7 monthly ine Sometimes 
tallments of $5 each. ORIF CASH IS SENT WITH i 
RDER, WE WILL SPECIALLY ACCEPT $46.00. Corrugated Iron is 


CORNISH” ' ; rey; j 
a i Spears aera orate Sr elated Banc be Cano. s represented to be 
ata alr a see 8 dislocation | “just as good as” our 
WARRANTED F FoR TEN LONG YEARS, ; , ti? Patent Edge Corrugation. 
SOLID WALNUT OASE, HIGHLY FINISHED. ‘ ny : . oe 
While this is 


Handsom, 1 
Ocuaploe ne ef post aad enge Instruction Book, making 

complimentary to 
our material, 


HOW TO ORDER, Fa amenity ta 
unfortunately it does 


or 
sail | in ts Di 
‘Test Trial re een ts 
not work out well 


retur! id 
wage, (YOU RUN NO Riskeet 


AAAAASELAOUIOASLEAIEINOANAZAE 


in practice. 
The only Corrugated Iron 
that can be 


fier oarho for th for the ee 


yecommended for roofing 


Magnificent New Des materials, wh 3 
sale sbriee pom ‘terme ¢2 oa satel pe it purchasers hipped so as manufactured by 


NO MONEY REQUIRED UNTIL YOU ARE SATISFIED. 


etorene <pptiaaaraeed Caionay NOE TS PAY, The Cincinnati Corrugating Co, 


MONEY. WI! buy now or not. Our 
Satalogad will interest yo har gu wanto bay now or not, Our PIQUA, OHIO, 


r= CORIS & CO, Cano nctiist=) WASMINCTON, 
UT 


emma ert te 


SCHAFFER & BUDENBERG, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Pressure Gauges for all Purposes 


ENGINE COUNTERS AND REGISTERS. 


| IMPROVED RESTARTING INJECTORS 
AND EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS. 


PYROMETER AND THERMOMETER, STEAM TRAPS, RE- 
DUCING VALVES, AND ENGINE AND BOILER’ 
APPLIANCES IN GENERAL 


WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ALHSROOMS: 


NO. 18 SO. CANAL ST. NO. 40 JOHN STREET, 
Chicago, 111. New York. 
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B. D. Lee & Co.’s mill, Belton, Tex., burned. 

The Colfax, Wash., Milling Co. incorporated. 

Wm. Elwell, miller, Sheboygan, Wis., is dead. 

G. W. Moxley’s flour-mill, Goshen, Md., burned. 

‘W. H. McGhee, Bedford City, Va., builds a flour-mill. 

Stone & Robinson, Pulaski City, Va., build a roller mill. 

The Mason Roller Mill & Steam Ginnery, Mason, Tex., burned. 

The Riverside flouring-mill, Waterville, Kan., burned; loss $12,000. 

R. N. Jones, Nevada, Tex., has built a grist-mill at Thompson’s Station. 

Russia is credited with an exportable wheat surplus of 88,000,000 bushels. 

‘Wm. Green’s grain-elevator, Carlisle, O., burned; loss $6,000; fully 
insured, 

Swartley Bros, & Co., Doylestown, Pa., are building a 75-barrel roller 
flour-mill. 

Moore & Anderson’s flouring mill, Sardinia, Ind., burned; loss $7,000; 
insurance $4,000. 

C. H. & Geo. H. Smith, Bloomer, Wis., will probably rebuild their 
burned flour-mill. 

M. E. Britton and Ira Wetcott’s Acme Flonring Mill, Ean Claire, Wis., 
burned ; loss $5,000, 

F. Metzger, miller, New Fountain, Tex., quit at that town and opened 
at Hondo City, Tex. 

The Key City Barrel Factory & Feed Mill Co.’s milling plant, Dubuque, 
Ia., was damaged by fire; fully insured. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., men have formed the Victor Flour Bin Co., to 
manufacture a new flour or grain bin for flouring-mills. 

Hodgson Bros. and others, Athens, Ga., have incorporated the Ele- 
vator Mill Co., to operate a grain-elevator and flouring-mill. 

The old Grant grist mill at Wayland Center, Middlesex county, Mass., 
built by Thomas Cakebread in 1639, was burned September 4. 

E. M. Kelly and others, Nashville, Tenn., incorporated the Liberty 
Mills; they want machinery for a new flour, grist and meal mill. 

North Dakota wheat-fields, that were said to be “hopelessly ruined,” 
are yielding 15 bushels to the acre, and the grain is of fine grade. 

J. W. Smith and others, Gallatin, Tenn., incorporated the Ajax 
Milling Co., capital stock $50,000, to operate the Smith & Cantrell flour- 
ing-mill. 

French wheat estimates place the crop at 283,000,000 bushels, against 
812,512,000 bushels in 1889 and 280,226,000 bushels in 1888. Rains have 
hurt grades while harvesting. 

D. Doole and others, Mason, Tex., incorporated the Mason Milling, 
and Grinning & Mfg. Co., capital stock $30,000, to rebuild the burned 
Knock flouring-mill. They want machinery. 

The Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. Co.'s old grain-elevator, 
Watertown, N. Y., burned with 500,000 bushels of corn and oats. The 
elevator was built in 1867 and cost $150,000; loss covered by insurance. 

Blight is working dreadful havoc in the Northwestern counties of Ire- 
land. In the regions of Donegal and Galway the condition of the potato 
crop is causing the gravest apprehensions. In the poor and congested 
districts of Falcarragh and Gweedore the crop is said to be an almost 
total falure. Even in the less impoverished places it is expected that not 
quite half the usual crop will be saved. Complaints are being made of 
the spread of the disease both in England and Scotland. It has not done 
much harm in Scotland yet, but many fields of potatoes in the Midland 
counties have been very seriously devastated. There can be little doubt 
that the blight is the outcome df the abnormal rain-fall of the past few 
‘weeks. Where it may now stop it is difficult to say. 








An exchangesays: A voluminous complaint has been filed in the Wayne 
(Michigan) circuit court by the receivers of the insolvent George T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier Co. against George T. Smith and wife and the two 
companies successively organized by him. In this the entire history of 
the companies is reviewed, including the sale to Mrs. Smith of all the 
patent rights and the subsequent transfer by her to Charles H. Plummer, 


| of East Saginaw. The complainants claim that Mr. Plummer paid no 


consideration for the patents, and accordingly ask the court to restrain 
him and also Geerge T. Smith and wife from asserting ownership in the 
same. They also ask for the appointment of a trustee to execute all con- 
tracts, transfers and assignments that may become necessary. 

Discussing standards of living in the United States at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science last 


| month at Indianapolis, the Statistician of the Department of Agriculturey 


J. R. Dodge, vice-president of the Association said among other things: 
‘Want is not unknown here; the poor and afflicted are everywhere. Yet 
in large districts in the United States almshouses are unknown, and the 
poor are too proud for alms. In the older and denser settlements the 


| dependent classes are few in comparison with those of any country in 


Europe. A comparison with the most favored foreign country will suffice, 
The tenth censusreturned 66,208 paupers, or 1.32 to every thousand of the 
population. The record of 1850 was 50,353, or 2.17 to every thousand. 
This shows a gratifying decrease in pauperism in a period remarkable for 
increase of national wealth. In England and Wales the number of pau- 
pers in 1873 receiving relief in the several unions and parishes under 
boards of guardians was 887,345, and in 1888 the number was 825,509. 
The returns do not quite cover the entire population, which was 28,628,804 
in 1888; but assuming that they cover allof England and Wales, the 
number would be 28.8 for every thousand people. This is in violent con- 
trast with the situation in thiscountry. In the use of food our people are 
profuse and even wastful. All classes use meats freely, ordinarily three 
times daily. A great variety of fish, oysters that have a fame extending 
beyond seas, and various forms of the crustacca enrich the national 
dietary. According to accepted statistics, Great Britain consumes an 
average meat ration not over two-thirds as large as the American, France 
scarcely half as large, Germany, Austria and Italy less. The more favored 
and fortunately conditioned laborer of continental Europe gets meat on 
Sundays, and two or three times during the week, yet the statements of 
one of our consuls in Germany that ‘‘the workingmen rarely eat meat, 
except in the form of sausage, and his wife and children scarcely know 
the taste of it,” is fairly representative of large districts of many countries. 
Another, writing from Italy, refers to laborers as “living on what our 
workmen would despise.” A large proportion of the meat used by the 
peasantry and continental laborers is in the form of soups, to . ivea flavor 
and a suggestion of fatness to the vegetables which constitute the sub- 
stance and nutrition of thedaily diet. The water in which our meats and 
vegetables are boiled, which is sent to the sewer, would suffice as the 
basis of palatable and nutritious food for millions of Europeans. If 
solid food is preferred to liquid, it may be had in Italy and eleswhere, a 
“thick porridge, made of vegetables, flour and corn-meal, boiled in water, 
an adhesive mass of the consistency of clay, cut with a wire like soap.” 
In the United States the consumption of meat averages 175 pounds per 
head, while European countries average from 50 to 100 pounds, In grain, 
clothing, wages, privileges and general conditions the United States 
average is far above the European average. 
ee 

In the issue of Good Housekeeping for September 13 Mrs, Helen Camp- 
bell asks, ‘Why is there Objection to Domestic Service?” and attempts 
to answer the question, Those who are interested in this great problem 
of our civilization will find her deductions well worth reading and con- 
sidering. There is also a valuable paper of considerable length on ‘‘The 
Feet and Their Coverings,” in the limits of which the author gives con- 
siderable attention to smallness of the feet and tight shoes. All the ladies 
will want to read this article, as they are interested in small and hand- 
some feet. Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass, 
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This machine is guaranteed to do more and better scour- 
ing than any other machine in existence. 


Is easily set 


up, requires little or no care, except oiling. 


Samples of Work Sent on Application 


Address for full particulars, 


PHTHR PROVOST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ONE REDUCTION TO THE FRONT! 


a ote 


Ye jolly millers, one and all, 
Who granulate with burrs, 
A Moses has Come%to Deliver You from Egypt. Cease 


Trying to Make Bricks without Straw. The Red 
Sea of Expense Has Been Divided. 


The Wilderness of Reductions has Been Shortened, There 
is Manna in Abundance for Those Who Believe. 
Listen to the Glad Tidings of Great Joy! 


Ba 

























NE REDUCTION ON ROLLS IS 
A SUCCESS! ‘Two years of ex- 
perience in a dozen States, with all kinds 
of Wheat and diversified climates, has 
justified us in recommending its adop- 
tion in place of burrs in each and every 
case, whether for grinding Wheat, Rye 
or Buckwheat. We have perfected Roller 
Mills, Bolts and Scalpers peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of Small Mills, and 
all our machines nfringe no patents, and 
no claims are made that they do. 
Having consummated a bargain with 
MR. O. C. RITTER, the author and pa- 
tentee of One Reduction, which gives 
us the exclusive right to construct mills 
under his patents, our patrons in the 
future will receive a license from Mr. 
Ritter. 


Graham Roller Mills, Round Reels and Scalpers, 
Sectional Round Reels, Grain Separators, Motion 
Indicators. Before buying any of these machines 
i send for our prices and descriptive circulars. ' 


Second-Hand Machinery, and Bargains in Every Line. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


The Best Turbines! 


VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL, 


With or Without Iron Flumes, /dh, 


—BUILT BY THE— ee . : 


Flenniken Turbine Co. 
DUBUQUE, - IOWA. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


Tue Russian wheat crop according to the latest advices 
has turned out very disappointing in yield and inferior in 
quality, so that it is doubtful if it will reach an average of 
29,000,000 quarters, although the Minister of Agriculture es- 
timates winter wheat to be 10 to 15 per cent. above an aver- 
age. Chartering in the Azof ports has been rather more 
active of late, but very little has been done at Odessa, and 
as stocks in the ports are very small, the autumn shipments 
are not likely to equal those of the two previous years. In 
Roumania a fine wheat crop has been gathered, and an un- 
usually large quantity has already been sold for the United 
Kingdom for August to October loading, as well as for Ant- 
werp. The maize crop, both in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
has been seriously injured by the drouth and is expected to 
be 40 per cent. below an average. 








THERE is an improvement in the condition of the maize 
crop in Austria-Hungary, but the estimates concerning 
wheat are very rosy. One Pesth journal put the yield in 
Hungary at 20,000,000 quarters, which would mean that, as 
the home consumption is 11,000,000 quarters, and Austria 
requires about 5,000,000 quarters, that about 4,000,000 quar- 
ters would be available for export; still another advice es- 
timates the surplus as 7,000,000 quarters. Judging from the 
latest official report as to the condition, the yield can not be 
over 19,000,000 quarters, while that in Austria may reach 
6,000,000 quarters. The surplus for export may be judged 
by the following figures of previous crops and exports: 





Crops in Austria Hungary. Exports. 
- uarters, Quarters. 
1887-88... 24,200,000 2,100,000 
3,300,000 
1,250,000 
*3,500,000 
Says the London ‘‘Miller” of August 25: There have been 


many and serious interruptions to harvest work in the past 
week. Nevertheless favored districts have not only saved 
their corn, but sent it to market. Reports come of new red 
wheat in the Midlands offered at 33s. to 35s., while in the 
home counties 44s. has been paid for a whitesample. These 
quotations are extreme, and probably 35s. to 40s. per 504 
pounds is a range that would include most samples. This 
should be the case when the Americans are wanting 37s. to 
39s. for their shipments, and when flour is still being appre- 
ciated, gaining 6d. to 1s. per sack more money from its re- 
cent advance. Confidence is a good horse for the farmer to 
ride upon to the market, but it should not go too fast, and it 
is the miller that has the last word in buying wheat. Present 
rates may therefore well be shaken down a little should our 
English wheat crop be finally secured in fair order; but the 
foreign trade is rather backing up than opposing the tend- 
ency of value to rise in our markets. Farmers and millers 
alike appear desirous that prices should never return to the 
depreciated levels of recent years. * * * That frost should 
be reported to have destroyed 75 per cent. of the crop of 
Manitoba does not come unexpected, since in Chicago a week 
ago there were rumors of frost damage in the Northwest 
American States. Spot shipments of red winter wheat 
are offered at 36s. 6d. Californian only seems available 
when 37s. 6d. to 388, 9d. are offered. Generally the ‘promise 
of exports from west to east is more slender and uncertain 
than usually so in August. Eastward, that is, from Rus- 
sia, Roumania, Hungary and districts making use of Ger- 
man ports, there are active present shipments and future 
promise, but only to a moderate extent to all buyers, and 
the latter include French, Italian, Swiss, Belgian and Dutch, 
as well as English. There is disappointment of the Russian 
harvest yield in some districts and satisfaction in others. 
Moreover, there are efforts being made to ship promptly 
this autumn, but the general position of the wheat markets 
in Europe and the established advance in the value of silver 
have given to Russia and other sellers a confidence to hold 
wheat or only to sell it at about present rates. Indian wheat 
shippers entertain similar views, and it may be said the vis- 
ible supply of cheap wheat is very small indeed. 


MILLING PATENTS. 

Among the patents granted Sept. 9, 1890, are the following: 

Stacy B. Hart, Peoria, Ill., No. 435,968, a grain-spout. 

Wm. D. Gray, Milwaukee, Wis., No. 436,234, a roller 
grinding-mill. 

Martin W. Leonhardt, St. Louis, Mo., No. 436,247, a bolt- 
ing-reel. 

The passage of the silver bill and the rapid advance of 
silver under its operation will prove one of the most valua- 
ble measures to American farmers that the present Congress 
could have passed. Heretofore the British have been buying 
American silver at about $1 an ounce, and using it in the 
purchase of Indian and Australian wheat and other agri- 
cultural products at the rate of $1.29 an ounce. This has 
enabled them to obtain $1.29 worth of these products from 
those countries at the cost of $1, which has beena very 
great discrimination against American agriculturists. 
When it becomes necessary for them to pay $1.29 an ounce 
for silver, and they can get no more for it in such purchases, 
they will become much larger buyers of American agricult- 
ural products, and the threatened competition of India and 
Australia will vanish.—Kansas City ‘‘Commercial.” 





COMMENDATORY COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ALLFREE MILLS VERY POPULAR. 
Smmons Buiurr, TENn., August 26, 1890. 

Tue J. B. ALLFREE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. GENTS: We feel it our 
duty to say something to you in regard to the 70-barrel roller mill you 
built for us. We have been running three or four weeks, and we can 
safely say that we can compete with any of the mills in our county and 
adjoining counties, both in quantity and quality. We make as gooda 
clean-up as can be made with any mill. Our customers, who left us when 
we were running the buhr mill, are returning fast. We are doing a good 
business, and we have never yet heard a complaint. Our merchants who 
handle our flour say it beats anything they have ever handled. Your 
machinery is first-class in every respect, and the workmanship can not be 
beat. We mean what we say, and we are not afraid to put our flour on 
any market. Any one who contemplates building a mill would do well to 
engage The J. B, Allfree Co. to do their work, for they will never regret 
it. P.S.—You can publish this testimony just to suit yourselves, gentle- 
men, for we know we can not say anything about your machinery or mill 
but of the very best terms and praise. Weare going to build another 
mill. It will be built by a stock company, and we are going to get Tho 
J. B. Allfree Co. to do the work. Bennett & CASTLEMAN, 





Freetown, Inp., April 7, 1890. 

Tse J. B, ALLFREE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. GENTLEMEN: We have 
had the mill you built for us in successful operation since November, 1889. 
We are glad to say that we have one of the best 60-barrel mills in the 
State. Our flour will compete with anything in the market; our percentage 
of low-grade is very small, and our clean-up is as good as we ask. Your 
rolls, in our judgment, are superior to anything else on the market, being 
light running, easily adjusted, and having other improvements which we 
fail to find on any other roller-mill. ‘Your ‘‘Success” bolters, centrifugal, 
bran-duster, and, in fact, all the machines give perfect satisfaction. 
Everything is smooth, cool and easy, making the least noise of any mill 
of the same capacity we have ever been in when running. A farmer 
came in a few days ago and said that our mill did not make any more 
noise than easy-running sewing-machine. We honestly believe that our 
line of machines has more points of excellence than any others we have 
seen, which is evident from the fact that this is the second complete mill 
which you have built for us, or practically the firm, within four years, 
both of which are running, this latter being an improvement over the 
former one, and is what its name implies, a ‘‘Model Roller Mill.” 

TOBROCK, ALDENHAGEN & Co. 
oe 


CATARRH, 
CaTaRRHAL DEaFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, 
has proved this to bea fact, and the result of this discovery is that a 
simple remedy has been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness 
and hay fever are permanently cured in from one to three simple applica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been 
discarded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. 
H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 
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MUNSON BROS., UTICA, N. Y., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


PORTABLE MILLS 


FOR CORN AND FEED GRINDING, 


—WITH— 


FRENCH BUR and ESOPUS STONES 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Etc., and General 
Mill Furnishings. 


> SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 

















THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


Steam, Air & Vacuum Pumps in Rvery Variety 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


ME A. GANERON STEAM PUP WORKS 


Foot of East 28d Street, -~= New York. 


eee STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 
Semi-Portable. 


_\ga High Standard Maintained, 
a | Prices Greatly Reduced. 


WEITE FOR NEW o_o 
CATALOGUE NO. 32. 


/ Chandler & Taylor Go, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 




































































“PATHNTED.’ This cut represents a 
get oo! ig cone pul-~ 





ee 
steady mio) ired Se 
fuctuatag. All sizes made from % Ho iia Powe, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED | 
luctuatng. es made from lorse Power lorse Power. Ui 
CATALOGUE. ° 


EVANS FRICTION CONE CO., 85 Water St., BOSTON, 
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Orrice or THE MittiInG WORLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1890. 

Friday of last week brought wheat close to 
the dollar notch in New York city, without any 
apparent cause. An English estimate of a 25,- 
000,000-bushel shortage in the wheat exporting 
countries, compared with the wants of the im- 
porting countries, alone kept the New York 
market from going below the dollar notch. The 
markets were less active, more irregular and 
weaker at the opening, with slightly improved 
closing on improving demand. The bulls pre- 
dicted an upward movement again in prices, 
claiming that the weak longs had been “‘shaken 
out,” that the trade had gone “short” again 
generally, and that every element in the situa- 
tion remained in favor of an early advance. In 
New York September wheat sold down to 
$1.0044 and closed at $1.01}4, with Atlantic 
port receipts 35,850, exports 63,652, and options 
2,824,000 bushels. September corn closed at 
52i¢c., with receipts 78,844, exports 173,534, 
and options 920,000 bushels. September oats 
closed at 401c,, with receipts 182,267, exports 
17,975, and options 45,000 bushels. Wheat flour 
was dull, weak and lower to sell. Receipts in- 
cluded 2,187 sacks and 28,788 barrels, and ex- 
ports 21,152 sacks and 39,578 barrels. Theother 
lines showed no marked features. 

Saturday was a day of stronger markets, on 
steadier cables, foreign buying and unfavorable 
crop reports, with small receipts. September 
wheat opened at $1.02 and closed at $1.01%, 
with receipts 26,368, exports 3,012, and options 
1,150,000 bushels. September corn opened at 
523¢c., and closed at 52%c. on threatened frost 
in several corn s:ctions. Receipts were 40,400, 
exports 78,930, and options 400,000 bushels. 
September oats closed at 40}¢c., with receipts 
118,604, exports 19,949, and options 45,000 bush- 
els. Wheat flour was dull and in small trad- 
ing, with prices not quotably changed. Re- 
ceipts included 7,738 sacks and 382,351 barrels, 
and exports 3,291 sacks and 3,943 barrels. The 
other lines were quiet and featureless, 

Monday was a day of dull and irregular mar- 
kets, closing generally weaker. September 
wheat closed at $1.003¢, with receipts 118,772, 
exports 9,460, and options 2,250,000 bushels. 
London cables reported fine weather in Europe, 
September corn closed at 53c., with receipts 
95,158, exports 80,610, and options 608,000 bush- 
els. Iowa and Nebraska reported light frosts 
in the corn belt, but no damage. September 
oats closed at 408{c., with receipts 176,147, ex- 
ports 15,589, and options 50,000 bushels. Wheat 
flour was in little better demand at the open- 
ing, but the break in wheat scared off the buy- 
ers. Receipts included 9,410 sacks and 25,454 
barrels, and exports 2, 576 barrels. The minor 
lines were featureless. The visible supply in 
the United States and Canada was: 





1890, 1889, 1888. 
Sept. 6. Sept. 7% Sept. 8. 
. 17,500,891 14,098,032 30,437,690 
8,251,146 12, 698 9,089,267 
3,843,678 4,424,748 
571,800 378,003 
562,238 1091565 





Tuesday opened with the bearish elements 
predominant. Fine weather was reported in 
the west and in Europe, and Hutchinson in 
Chicago led a selling raid by the larger dealers. 
Later in the day the tide turned, on some spec- 
ulative buying in Chicago, which was taken to 
mean that there had been decline enough to 
make buying safe and profitable. September 
wheat sold down to 99}¢c. in New York and 
closed at $1.008<, with receipts 155,801, exports 
2,226, and options 3,376,000 bushéls, A Michi- 
gan State Board report makes the crop of 
wheat in that state 24,000,000 bushels, against 
21,000,000 earlier in the season. September 


corn closed at 53}{c., with receipts 304,528, ex- 
ports 73,722, and options 1,046,000 bushels. Sep- 
tember oats closed at 40%c., with receipts 229,- 
676, exports 24,798, and options 75,000 bushels. 
Wheat flour was dull, weak and lower on all 
high and medium grades, with pressure from 
western millers to sell both spring and winter 
flours. Receipts were 4,068 sacks and 42,309 
barrels, and exports 26,382 sacks and 3,805 bar- 
rels. The minor lines were featureless. 

The following shows the amount of wheat and 
flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call or 
direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 


1890. 1890. 1889, 

Sept 9. Sept. 2. Sept. 10, 

Wh. & flour, qrs. 2,467,000 2,467,000 1,788,000 

Corn, qrs....... 663,000 629,000 403,000 

The following shows the amount of wheat 

and corn on passage to the Continent for the 

past week, the previous week, and for the same 
week last year: 











1890. 1890. 1890. 
Sept. 9. Sept.2. Sept. 10. 
Wheat, qrs. 545,000 460,000 349,000 
Corn, ars. 135,000 148,000 +=: 141,000 
rs. 
Shipments India wheat to United Kingd 
do do Continent. 


The imports into the United Kingdom for the 
past week and the previous week and for same 
week last year: 


1890. 1890. 1890. 
Sept. 9. Rept 2. Sept. 10, 
346,000 000 000 
» 185,000 231,000 = 186,000 
Flour bbls 161,000 150,000 197,000 





Wednesday brought the appearance of a re- 
action from the bearish market movement. 
Without any good Bpperent reason the markets 
have been falling. e bears seemed to under- 
stand the slumping and sagging quite as little 
as the bulls understood it. Every statistical 
element seemed to call for higher prices, and 
every day the market returns showed lower 

ices, the loss for a week being 5@6c. on wheat. 

in Wednesday there were higher cables, smaller 
movement and rumors that the Government 
report for September would be very bullish. 
The result was dullness, strength and an ad- 
vance generally. September wheat closed at 
$1.01, with receipts 81,248, exports 22,952, and 
options 1,720,000 bushels. ptember corn 
closed at 533{c., with receipts 186,958, exports 
130,801, and options 1,240,000 bushels. Spear 
ber oats closed at 42c., with receipts 193,417, 
exports 15,495, and options nominal. Wheat 
flour was unchanged, but steadier, with wheat. 
Receipts were 4,375 sacks and 25,540 barrels, 
and exports 16,712 sacks and 44,585 barrels. 
The minor lines were featureless. 

Thursday brought a decided change in the 
grain markets on the expected Government re- 
port, which was even more bullish than the bulls 
anticipated and the bears had feared. The 
report shows that the injury to the corn crop 
reported in August was intensified by continu- 
ance of drought in August until the rains came 
to its relief, but too late for full recov The 
average is 70.1 against 73.3 last_mon It is 
the lowest average since 1881. The returns of 
condition of winter wheat at the time of har- 
vesting are less favorable than those of the Ist 
of July. So far asthreshing has progressed the 
results are generally disappointing. The July 
average was 76.2, the presentaverage73.5. The 
general average of spring wheat has also been 
reduced from $3.2 to 798. The average for 
wheat of both kinds is 75.5. In 1888 the Sep- 
tember average for both kinds of wheat was 77; 
it was 73 in 1881, The yield of spring wheat is 
unusually variable in the Dakotas, ranging 
from high yields to 5 bushels and less per acre. 
On the coast from New Jersey to Maryland and 
in North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, as also in Northern New 
England and Florida, there is improvement in 
corn since August 1. In Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Georgia, a, Louisiana 
Texas the condition is unchanged. 
has occurred in New York, Ohio, Illinois and 
in all the Northwestern States and in some other 
of less importance. The crop is late in the 
Eastern States, requiring maturing weather 
t is also lateand vari- 


throughout September. 





able in development in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, The Atlantic Coast States return rela- 
tively high condition, impaired locally by the 
effects of mid-summer drouth and later storms. 
In Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas 
drouth more or less severe from the 20th of June 
to the middle of August reduced the condition 
too low for subsequent recovery, as the crop 
was maturing or ripe before the rains came. 
The Ohio Valley and the Missouri Valley report 
protracted drouth and low condition. ile 
the rains of the last two weeks of August were 
beneficial everywhere, they did not always re- 
store the losses of the first half of the month. 
In the bottom lands, where growth was main- 
tained, the recent rainfall will makea good crop, 
while the drier uplands were beyond recovery. 
The lowest condition is in Kansas, though some 
of the eastern counties make goodreturns. The 
Dakotas and Nebraska are little higher. The 
crop is late and will require as much time to 
mature on the latitude of 40 degrees as for the 
earlier varieties grown on the line of 42 degrees. 
Rye yields less than was expected, as the con- 
dition is reduced to 85.4. The September con- 
dition of oats is the lowest ever reported, having 
fallen from 70.1 in August to 64.4. The rate of 
yield will be the smallest in20 years. The con- 
dition of barley is not very seriously lowered, 
from 82.5 to 78.6. Buckwheat fully maintained 
its August condition, the average being 90.5 
against 90.1. Tre figures for potatoes have 
fallen since August 1 from 77.4 to 65.7, the low- 
est average ever before reported, that of 1887 


being 67.3 
Naturally enough, this report sent the mar- 
kets “kiting.” In New York September wheat 


closed at $1.06, October at $1.07, November at 
$1.0814, December at $1.095{, January at $1.105, 
and February at $1.115. eipts were 24,000, 
exports 25,000, spot sales 33,000, and options 8,- 
768,000 bushels. September corn closed at 
574c., and October at 57c., with receipts 1,950, 
exports 126,000, spot sales 61,000, and options 
3,408,000 bushels. Cold weather threatened in 
the western corn belts aided the Government 
report in strengthening corn. September oats 
closed at 45c., with recente 111,000, spot sales 
156,000, and options 470,000 bushels. Rye grain 
was firm at 69@7lc. Barley was strong at 74c. 
for Milwaukee to arrive,and 74@80c. for 2-rowed. 
State. Barley malt was dull at 80@85c. for 
country, and 85@95c. for city. 

Wheat flour was higher and more active. 
Receipts were 19,000 and sales 20,000 packages. 
Quotations were as follows: Low extras $3.35@ 
8.90; city mills $5.10@5.25; city mill patents 
$5 50@6.35; winter wheat low grades $3.35@ 
3.90; fair to taney, $4.00@5.40; patents $4.65@ 
5.90; Minnesota clear $4.45@5.25; straight $4.75 
@5.75; Minnesota aicaight patents $5.25@6.25; 
rye mixture $4.50@5.10; superfine $2.85@3.85. 

Corn-meal was dull and unchanged at $2.50 
@3.15. New buckwheat flour appeared on the 
market, but not quoted. Rye flour was firmer 
at $3.40@4.00. The output of the Minneapolis 
mills last week was 160,925 barrels, 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 


Buffalo, N. Y., September 11, 1890. 

Everything kited here, with New York and Chicago 
on the Government report. WHEAT—Only a few 
sales were made, millers not daring to do much, Sales 
were made of 16,000 bu old No. 1 Northern at $1.1334, 
16,0 0 bu do at $1 15, and 8,000 bu old No. 2 Northern 
at'$1.12%. The market closed at $1 18% for No.1 
hard, $1.15% for No. 1 Northern, $1.185 for No. 2 
Northern, and $1.0434@1.05 for No. 2 red and No 1 
white. CORN—The upward tendency in prices pre- 
vented heavy heavy deals, and at the close No 2 yellow 
was held at 85%e, No, 8 do at 54%@5sc; No. 2 corn at 
54%c, and No 3doat54%c These quotations were 
based on the closing prices in Chicago OATS—Sales 
were reported of a good many cars No.2 white to ar- 
rive at 4 3c, but at the close this grade was held at 
48c spot, No’ 8 white at 42c, No, 4 do at 4134c, and No. 
2 mixed at 42c. BARLEY—No sales were reported 
Quotations 65@72c for Western. RYE—The market 
i3 entirely nominal at 66@70c for No. 2 OAT- 
MEAL—Akron, $6.45; Western, $620 per bbl; 
rolled oats, in cases, 72 Ibs, $310, CORNMEAL— 
Coarse, $1.00@$1.05; fine, $1.05@1.10; granulated $1.60 
r cwt. MILL-FEED—City-ground coarse winter, 
'7.00@17.50 per ton; fine do. $17.50@18.00; finishe 
winter middlings, $.....@20.00; coarse spring do, $19. 

FLOUR MARKET. 












Spring Wheat. Winter Wheat, 
Patents...... $6.25@6.50 Patents... .. $6.25@6.50 
S't Bakers’. @b.75 Stroller. «1. 5.25@5.50 
Bakers’ cl’r.. ...-@5.25 Amber | 5 00@5.25 
B, Rye mixt. 111:@4.75 — Crck’r flour... 5.00@5 25 
Low Grades... 1.1 @8.50 3.25@3 50 
Rye fiour ... 3 50@3.75 4°75@5.00 


Retail prices 50c. above these qui 








WHEN YOU WANT 


WIRE CLOTH 


SEND TO 


Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works, 


107 JOHN STREET, KEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF — 


5 RELIANCE OIL & GREASE CO., CLEVELAND, O.. 
Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. 


““RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 


ane CHELSEA” Seale Seect, Bet on Markee, AGENTS WANTED. 


ae OLEINE”—675 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. 
z : 


WRITE US. 


SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 





t=-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2q@ 





THE IMPROVED 


“SUCCESS” 


PERCENTAGE: 


miu Full Gate, - - 86.29 

g Dn % Gate, - - - 86.07 
_ % Gate,- - - 81.90 
(03) 
This Wheel Is Both Dur- 


ableand Cheap. Send 
for Pamphlet to 


MORGAN SHIT 


YORK, 


: . Bartlett’ Net Prices, 


ieee Seas CLOTH. 


Teeeee ee $146 12... 91.86 Link Belting, 
oe 13. .216 Sprocket Wheels. 
‘ 14. .2.84  Shafting, Pulleys, Etc. 
2.58 Senese aati nN it Machinery: 
i huswarenees an mM 2.91 


C. 0 BARTLETT, ‘CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


PLHASE MENTION 


THE MILLING WORLD. 


























BURNEAM’S NEW IMPROVED 


STANDARD TURBINE WHEEL, 


ON VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL SHAFT. 


IT WILL PAY INTERESTED PERSONS TO INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF THIS WHEEL BEFORE PLACING 
THEIR ORDER. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BURNHAM BROS., YORK, PA. 








FILL CAVITIES AND SEAMS 
“our FRENCH BUHR STONE 


CEMENT 


CUTS AS WELL AS STONE ITSELF. 


CUTTER & WOOD, 


(Successors to Union Stone Co.) 


35 ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Tuts WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Sripuiciry, Durasitiry, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA™. 
State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 






SenD For CATALOGUE, 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., oR 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y, 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
—LEFFEL— 
WATER WHEEL. 
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soocoess0000000 E, i @Mcce aSSSe 
wooD — . ‘©. 
NGRAVIN WY PE, WY 





PAYNE HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC VERTICAL 


CORLISS ENGINE | ENGINES 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE. 


HCONOMY OF FUE. 
WG ReEcuLatioN Equa, To ANyTHINc In Use. 


B. W. Payne & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 









” 10 8, Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

45 Dey Street, 

Lene: NEW YORK. 

zee Hill, Clark & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


=] 
AUROMARIC ENGINES FROM 2 TO 200 HORSE POWER. 
Economic Power Plants 














or 
ie Use. Five to Fifteen Horse Power. Also manu- 





Especially Adapted to Electric Lighting and Lathes aiid ‘Special Tools 
WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS | So iomncunt secneien 


YALLRY IRON WORKS WILLiAMspoRt, pany, | Lloyd & Sterrett 


Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” COR. 16TH AND STATE STS., 
EBRIB, - - PENN. 


» MOORE’S 





‘Giincillt einiadoons Jememomaces, | ALLL SVE WORKS. JOLIET ILL. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MEG. CO. 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishe 











The above cut shows our 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. ' 
a Cylinder or Round Scalpi 
we have lately built a numbe: 
of medium capacity, usin; 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolt: 
Reels, getting better results t 
obtained. 















“The Rickerson.” The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 
6x12 inch. 6x18 inch: 
6x15 “ 6x20 “ 




























































































Hutchison’s New Dustl 
Sheller, especially adapted 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘fyoeder £tre Jo sTTAT ayo [TM AN 0] soyeUMTsT JO} puag 





——_—:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:— 


John Hutchison Mfg 


JACEE SON. - = MICHIGCA 
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mom «CORRUGATIONS» 


p PERFECTION 





What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Il. 
Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO,, 





Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
BEEY ATOR BUCKET: New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents. 















SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILI MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
BURR AND ESOPUS MILLSPONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





-==THE SCIENTIFIC==- 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 
GRINDS PERFECTLY, FAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 


|S) ie 
OS J crnvING PLATES A SPRCLAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Hight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, RTC. 


>THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGEIBHLILD OHIO. 


THE SALEM BUCKET STILL ON TOP! 


— AND IS LIKELY TO— 


SSOLD ITS PLACE 


As Leader of Buckets because it proves to be 


PELE: BEST 


And the cheapest in the long run after all. | §28Send for New Catalogue and Revised Price List. 


W. J. CLARK & Co., SALEM, OHIO. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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